Mof the three days was devoted to 
Mchallenging topics, but there was 


™ good food, and for lectures and a 
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The American Humanities in “an Industrial Civilization 


Greetings to the American Humanities Seminar 


Four years ago, at the University of Massachusetts, the College 
English Association launched its first, experimental CEA Institute 
conference. 


Now, after seven such conferences of national scope and a larger 
number of regional meetings, we are once again gathering on the 
same campus, for another CEA Institute meeting jointly sponsored 
by the University of Massachusetts and the College English Associ- 
ation. This, therefore, is a real homecoming; and the recognition 
that it is should give us all great satisfaction. 

It is most fitting that, as we started here at the University of 
Massachusetts, and achieved here our first pioneering triumph, we 
gather again, on the same campus, for a renewed beginning — the 
beginning of a new, more inclusive cycle of CEA Institute service 
to American industry and American higher education. .. . . 

It is with deep regret that I find myself, on this occasion, charged 
with a double responsibility. I extend greetings not only as co-chair- 
man for industry, of the advisory council for the CEA Institute; but 
also for the academic co-chairman, the late Gordon Keith Chalmers. 
His loss we keenly feel. 

Were Dr. Chalmers still alive, I am sure he would whole-heartedly 
join with me in stressing the urgency of the problem to which our 
seminar is to address itself in the next two days. The American 
Humanities — all of us need them, whether we are in academic 
life or in business and industry — we need them to help us dis- 
charge with distinction the heavy international responsibilities we 
have had to shoulder. 

Before we can discharge these international responsibilties, we 
need to be strong within ourselves; and the Humanities are a central 
means toward this strength. More than that, they embody those 
values which should make our American civilization appreciated by 
our neighbor nations the world over. They make a central contribu- 
tion toward that end which is much in President Eisenhower’s mind, 
as evidenced, for example, in the conference he has called “to ex- 
plore the possibilities of a program for better people-to-people con- 
tacts and partnerships throughout the world.” 

My best wishes, then, for your enterprise. Your success will con- 
tribute toward the solution of some of our most pressing problems of 


cultural survival. 
Gilbert W. Chapman 
President, the Yale and Towne 
Manufacturing Company 


| “Feat(the development of the mind 
in America has been, along with 
the absorption of successive im- 
portations, a constant sloughing off 
of old skins and the emergence of 
a new being, unburdened by the 
past, evading the notion of original 
sin, confident of the future, pre- 
pared to bring heaven to earth by 
overcoming all limitation, even that 
of the sound barrier? If this be 
true, then does it not follow that 
the titanic energies thus unleashed 
for sheer physical achievement are 
the very same that do build the 
skyscraper, turn out the millions 
of automobiles, overcome the 
washboard with the Bendix, and the 
insufferable heat of our conti- 
nental Augusts with the air-con- 
ditioner? If this be so, what right 
has the humanist to protest? If 
this be so, does it not follow that 
American industrial civilization is 
itself the supreme humanistic tri- 
umph of all recorded history?” 


The Kettle Boils 

Dividing into five seminar 
groups, the conferees spent three 
full sessions discussing such top- 
ies as “How may the energies of 
exploitation be harnessed to the 
advancement of American cult- 
ure?” and “How may the cultur- 
ally restrictive tendencies of the 
national emphasis in American 
studies be effectively reconciled 
with the international outlook and 


concern demanded by modern ad- 
vances in trade, industry, technol- 
ogy, and human relations?” 


Lous Carliner of the United 
Auto Workers presented a chal- 


lenging statement to one group. 
Likening our society to a revolv- 
ing door which some may be 
tempted to go through without 
pushing, he queried whether the 
country should provide energy to 
charge batteries for FM stations 
broadcasting madrigals to “schol- 
ars making word counts in Lance- 
lot Andrewes’ sermons.” Up to 
now, he felt, there has been a 
tendency to try to prove to busi- 
ness that there are profits in the 
liberal arts, that culture is a new 
“product”; and if this doesn’t work 
out and tax deductions aren’t big 
enough to be worthwhile, then “all 
that remains within this context 
is to sell or junk the operation.” 


But the truth is that “American 
culture ... is not in reality com- 
mercial, and an effort to survive 
in it, to appeal to the people whose 
activities constitute it, need not be 
phrased as a hard-sell to be suc- 
cessful.” He called on liberal arts 
teachers to serve the nation more 
aggressively, to learn to present 
their subject, to organize confer- 
ences “always assuming that the 
entire community will object to tin- 


(Please Turn To Page 4) 


CEA NATIONAL SESSIONS 


On July 6, 7, and 8, 1956, the 
CEA Institute and the University 
of Massachusetts jointly sponsored 
a leadership seminar on American 
Humanities which was attended by 
a hundred CEA members, other 
college teachers, administrators, 
representatives of industry, labor, 
and the press, and officials from 
a variety of organizations. Most 


eager discussion of a number of 
time also for social gatherings, for 


trip to Sturbridge Village. 
The United States 
as a World Power 
At the opening dinner George R. 
Taylor of Amherst College, Presi- 
dent of the American Studies As- 


gociation, reviewed the history of 


courses in American studies, stress- 
ing the flexibility and perspective 
inherent in the concept. 


The keynoting address, delivered 
by Perry Miller of Harvard, an- 
alyzed European attitudes toward 
us and painted a gloomy picture of 
distrust, fear of propaganda, and 
suspicion. European intellectuals 
tend to believe, he felt, that our 
only important contribution to 
world culture has been technolog- 
ical and materialistic; we are still 
regarded as culturally only half 
grown up. The concluding note of 
this witty and urbane presentation 
was more hopeful; why should we 
not take pride in our technological 
achievement and consider it a gen- 
uine humanistic contribution? 


“Suppose,” 


Perry Miller said, 
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Saturday, December 29 
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CEA Directors’ Meeting 


This year, for the first time, a 
dual meeting of CEA officers and 
regional leaders was held at the 
University of Massachusetts, July 
5 and 6. While the national direc- 
tors and officers did their work 
in one room of Crabtree House, 
regional representatives met in an- 
other; and the two-day session was 
concluded with a joint meeting of 
both groups. 


Executive Director’s Report 


The national directors heard and 
discussed the Executive Director’s 
Interim Report of June 30, 1956. 
After reviewing the problems of 
the organization and the equip- 
ment of the national office, the 
report summarized the activities of 
the various CEA committees and 
stated that the 1956 national meet- 
ing will be held in Washington 
Dec. 28 at the Hotel Mayflower, 
followed by a breakfast for region- 
al officers on Dec. 29 at the Stat- 
ler. 

Under the heading of Publica- 
tions the report reviewed the large 
number of articles which have 
come from the CEA Institutes and 
have been widely circulated and 
read. Papers from the Case-CEA 
Symposium of March 29, for ex- 
ample, are now being edited and 
Fred Hechinger’s luncheon talk is 
appearing in the July Educational 
Record, as well as in The Case 
Alumnus. 

Growing Influence 

During the year CEA has co- 
operated on a variety of projects 
with numerous other organizations, 
among which are the Thomas Alva 
Edison Foundation, the Associa- 
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College Dictionary 
Text Edition 
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Harper & Brothers 
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tion for Higher Education, the 
American Alumni Council, the 
United Auto Workers, and the 
Center for the Study of Liberal 
Education for Adults. 
The regional meetings of CEA 
groups this year have been more 
numerous and, for the most part, 
better attended than ever before. 
The report listed twelve spring 
meetings throughout the country 
and mentioned the formation of a 
new affiliate in Ohio. 
Institutes Stressed 

In discussing this report the di- 
rectors present urged that more 
publicity be given to the tonic in- 
fluence upon the entire CEA of its 
institute activities, which have 
brought stature to the organization 
by enabling it to do vital work on 
an issue of immediate concern to 
our whole society. CEA has not, 
in any sense, become a creature of 
big business; on the contrary, it 
has kept its integrity and its abil- 
ity to provide intellectual leader- 
ship, and is working, as well, to- 
ward new and effective educational 
cooperation among industry, teach- 
ers, and labor. 

Ongoing Concerns 

Carl Lefevre, chairman of the 
Committee on Ongoing CEA Con- 
cerns, presented a carefully pre- 
pared report summarizing the 
opinions of fourteen CEA officers 
and directors regarding the future 
course of our organization. This 
report was discussed at length and 
will be covered in an early issue 
of The CEA Critic. The directors 
were very grateful to the commit- 
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Gordon Keith Chalmers 
(1904 - 1956) 


Gordon Keith Chalmers was 
a man for a humanist scholar 
in the modern world to model 
himself upon. To his command- 
ing presence, with the physique 
of a Roman general, was joined 
a mind of exquisite sensitivity, 
penetration, and subtlety. His 
whole career was a demonstra- 
tion of his own axiom on the 
function of the Liberal Educa- 
tion of which he was product, 
shaper, and spokesman: “It is 
the function of the study of the 
liberal arts, not as some have 
supposed, to teach one to 
THINK, but to think in relevant 
terms about things that mat- 
ter.” 


In addition to his distin- 
guished service as president of 
Kenyon College, he has served 
the profession and the cause of 
Liberal Education in a number 
of pioneering undertakings. He 
chaired the School and College 
study of admission with advanc- 
ed standing. He was National 
President of the College Eng- 
lish Association in 1949-50, and 
General Chairman of the In- 
dustry - Liberal Arts Institute 
at Corning. His ideas will con- 
tinue to influence the course of 
Liberal Education in America, 
and not least through the in- 
strumentality of the CEA, 
which he has done so much to 
shape and direct. 


Bruce Dearing, 
Swarthmore College 
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@ Presents grammar as a means of making writing more 
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HOW ENGLISH MAJORS FARE. 


Summary of a Wayne University Report on "The English Major as a Professional Man’ 


A study of the careers of Eng- 
Ish majors at Wayne University, 
made under a grant from the Fund 
for the Advancement of Education, 
has brought to light some interest- 
ing facts. The report of the study, 
written by James P. McCormick of 
Wayne University, reveals that 
twice as many graduates who ma- 
jored in English are grateful for 
courses in writing, linguistics, and 
grammar as are grateful for lit- 
erature courses. 

This is partly explained, however, 
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by the fact that it is harder to 
give expression to one’s gratitude 
for knowledge gained from litera- 
ture than it is to acknowledge the 
value of vocational training. The 
report is hopeful on this question. 
Its concluding paragraph goes in 
part as follows: 

“If the emphasis on skills in this 
report is disquieting — and it is 
to some graduates as well as fac- 
ulty — it must be repeated that 
the evidence is drawn largely from 
work situations. Most English ma- 
jors are enthusiastic about the 
‘practicality’ of their education. 
Out of their academic and job ex- 
periences, however, they occasion- 
ally add ‘One last caution. Do not 
slant English courses at job train- 
ing objectives. Retain the timeless 
humanistic values. Job training 
must be secondary. Don’t surrend- 
er to the Brave New World!’” 

Reassuring Facts 

After reviewing the work of the 
CEA Institutes in drawing the at- 
tention of business men to the 
value of liberal arts, the report 
demonstrates that the employment 
picture for arts graduates has im- 
proved in recent years. At Wayne, 
for example, while there were 
twice as many requests for tech- 
nical graduates in 1955 as in 1952 
(as indicated by paid advertising 
and routine college notices), there 
were four times as many for non- 
technical graduates. English ma- 
jors surveyed also reported that 
business men are now more cul- 
tured than they used to be. Today, 
“the student of literature and lan- 
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guage is ... a staple that is 
necessary for business as well as 
for teaching.” 


By means of questionnaires and 
interviews the study surveyed 376 
Women and 307 men graduates who 
had majored in English. The larg- 
est group was in business and in- 
dustry (63%), while teaching and 
civil service came second and third. 
82% said they would repeat their 
academic program again if they 
had to do it over. One wrote: “My 
feeling is that English alone is the 
most complete synthesis of suhject 
matter. No one other discipline 
builds so many things. It embraces 
philosophy and history and most 
important it disciplines the mind 
and broadens the sympathies. At 
the same time that it sharpens a 
tool — writing — it trains the 
emotions.” 


Teaching a Poor Career 
Among a wealth of other inter- 
esting information, the report re- 
veals that women face heavy dis- 
crimination in teaching as well as 
in business, and that teachers are 
less exuberant about the future 
than business men. Since “the 
teacher does not receive the usual 
signs of status” and “his job has 
been steadily downgraded over’ the 
past fifty years so that he is earn- 
ing proportionally less today than 
he did then,” the report concludes 
that this discouragement is only 
what one should expect. This is 
ominous, in view of the great need 
for good teachers. 


Reasons for discouragement are 
indicated in such comments as “I 
have to sell outside my teaching 
job to support my family,” and 
“For a teacher the only promotion 
is into administration. This is not 
advancement.” Remarks on the 
prospects for advancement like 
“can’t tell,” “I presume so,” and 
“Ph.D. piously desired” do not give 
evidence of any particular faith 
in the future. 
More Student Guidance 

The report reveals that English 
majors hold such a wide variety of 
jobs after graduation that “careful 
undergraduate counseling is need- 
ed to help a student understand 
the range of things he can do. In- 
deed, the desirability of more guid- 
ance on the subject was mentioned 
many times by the respondents.” 

When queried on how they got 
their first jobs, the graduates re- 
vealed that English majors tend to 
be rugged individualists. “Only one 
had actually obtained his first job 
through the college employment 
office and five had listed their 


names with commercial employ- 


ment agencies. The remainder went 
directly to a firm and asked for 
work.” 


Most graduates felt that their 
English major was a definite asset 
in obtaining employment, though 
many stressed that other skills are 
often important as entering wedges 
during the first interview. But 
there seems to be a growing recog- 
nition that the ability to write is 
a valuable skill in itself and that 
English majors have this skill. 
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speare’s day as conditioned by 
earlier Renaissance theory and 
practice...” 
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The American Humanities 
(Continued From Page 1) 
sel shoddiness and raucousness.” 
We should write ourselves “a leg- 
islative program which puts before 
people the (liberal arts) dream as 
a possibility for enactment.” 

A New Point of View? 

Much was said in all the groups 
about the need for new flexibility 
and skill in giving the liberal arts 
meaning in an industrial society. 
The wide contemporary experi- 
menting in various forms of adult 
and worker education and the com- 
munity services of many educa- 
tional institutions were reviewed. 
But it was felt by some that more 
than these present trends is need- 
ed; liberal arts teachers must free 
themselves from their absorption 
in the past and in the “Protestant, 
white, Anglo-Saxon, Western” 
point of view from which they view 
all things. The cry was for a 
broader, more genuinely humane 
position. 

The Manufactured Man 

In a brief luncheon address 
Townsend Scudder described the 
work of the Center for Informa- 
tion on America and the publica- 
tions which it prepares to give 
factual information on crucial is- 
sues. 

John Ciardi’s evening address on 
“American Culture and Corporate 
Industry” was a deeply sincere and 
effective statement of the fears 
felt by one dedicated to the well- 
being of the human spirit when 
faced by the realities of modern 
life. He eloquently protested the 


withdrawal of modern Americans 
from the basic facts of birth and 


death, of a meaningful existence. 
and suggested that this is one as- 
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pect of the machine-made culture 
in which we live. Hypocrisy, artifi- 
ciality, and dishonesty in public 
and private life are other aspects 
of the same malady, which is well 


exemplified in the modern world 
of advertising, big business, and 
false fronts. The religious sanc- 
tion for the value of the individual 
has been weakened; and cultural 
and economic sanctions have not 
been meaningful enough to put in 
its place. 

“Industry” Ciardi said, “and its 
peculiar sense of public relations 
is guilty of having fathered this 
monstrous situation. It has pussy- 
footed around and glossed and per- 
verted the sense of man to man by 
offering shabby though glittering 
substitutes. . . . Artificiality breeds 
suspicion and cynicism. Add that 
to the pressures of our world situ- 
ation and of our systematic sup- 
pression of unpopular ideas and 
you have entered the Age of Dis- 
trust.” 


Ciardi called on the leaders of 
industry to be wary of their own 
respectability; to become men do- 
ing men’s work, not rubber stamps 
perpetuating a vicious tradition. 
“Can you,” he asked, “as conscien- 
tious men, first admit to your at- 
tention and then honestly answer 
to the charge that the dynamics of 
American industrial enterprise 
have tended to fractionalize the 
American man, to gloss and shal- 
low him away from deep personal 
contacts and fulfillment, and to 
substitute prefrabricated optimisms 
for the profoundly questioned val- 
ues that have been at the root of 
every real cultural renaissance?” 

American Literature Abroad 

On several occasions during the 
Seminar, participants had an op- 
portunity to hear a new set of re- 
cordings prepared by the Literary 
Society of the University of Mass- 
achusetts, under a grant from the 
Educational Television and Radio 
Center in cooperation with the Na- 
tional Association of Educational 
Broadcasters and the College Eng- 
lish Association. The role of Amer- 
ican literature in the twentieth 
century, and of the novel in part- 
icular, in creating among men and 
women abroad the current atti- 
tudes toward our country, is an- 
alyzed in these recordings. Some 
present authors themselves read- 
ing from and discussing their work 
— Dos Passos, Steinbeck, Faulk- 
ner. Others present such noted 
critics as W. H. Auden, R. P. 
Blackmur, Renato Poggioli, Perry 
Miller, Maxwell Geismar, Harry 
Levin, and Robert Penn Warren. 


Sidney Kaplan of the U. of M. 
Committee looked after this part 
of the program. 


of M. English Department, headed 
up the local planning committee, 
and David Clark, CEA Administra_ 
tive Assistant, was Seminar Co- 
ordinator. National CEA president 
Bruce Dearing (Swarthmore) was 
general chairman. 
A Setting from the Past 

At the Sunday afternoon session 
in the Old Quaker Meeting House 
at Sturbridge Village, John Osman, 
Vice President of the Fund for Ad- 
ult Education, spoke of the grow- 
ing importance in our society of 
liberal education for adults. ““Those 
concerned with liberal education 
must enlarge their concepts to in- 
clude a greatly increased atten- 
tion to adult education. Making 
truly liberal education available to 
the mature man and woman is the 
most pressing and most challeng- 
ing of our immediate problems.” 

The concluding address of the 
seminar was given by C. M. Powell, 
President of the American Agri- 
cultural Chemical Company. Stat- 
ing that in the “not-far-distant 
past” portrayed by Sturbridge Vil- 
lage “the humanities were prob- 
ably more fully appreciated than 
today,” Mr. Powell nevertheless 
emphasized that man himself has 
not changed but still needs more 
than material well-being alone. 
“Thoreau wrote, ‘If a man does 
not keep pace with his companions, 
verhaps it is because he hears a 
different drummer. Let him step 
to the music which he hears, how- 
ever measured or far away.’ The 
humanities as represented by 
American tradition and history can 
offset a tendency to irrational con- 
formity by ensuring the opportun- 
ity of hearing more than a single 
universal drum. .. . 

“Because the most challenging 
opportunity for the humanities in 
an industrial civilization is to in- 
still and intensify inner spiritual 
strength in the individual, it is 
particularly appropriate that this 
concern is under consideration in 
the Bolton Friends’ Meeting House, 
imbued as it is with the Quaker 
tenet that “All men come immedi- 
ately into the presence of God, and 
need no human being to represent 
them before their Father who is 
in heaven.” 


Advance Along a New Front 

Comments on the Seminar as a 
whole indicate that it was the most 
challenging and effective of the 
series of CEA Institute conferenc- 
es held so far. The groups were 
small enough to be effective, every- 
one took active part, and the move- 
ment of ideas built solidly upon 
basic work done at previous Instit- 
utes. To this writer at least, it 
seemed obvious that no one who 
took part in the discussions and 
listened to the speakers could go 


William G. O’Donnell, of the U. 


away thinking only the thoughts 


he had had when he arrived or do- 
ing only the things he had done 
before. 

The University of Massachusetts, 
President Mather, Provost McCune 
and Dean Cahill deserve our grate- 
ful thanks, as does also Maxwell 
H. Goldberg for his leadership and 
skill in bringing this remarkable 
seminar into being. 


— Lee E. Holt 


On Substandard Bluebooks 
Once upon a weekend weary, 
Of filmed eyes all veined and 
bleary, 
I saw it standing there: 
“Raskoyevsky”; 
The rest was equal huddie-muddle, 
Spilt, in need of mopping up, I 
Put the stack away. Then to break 
the torment off, 
I went to read Doskolnikov. 
Lester M. Wolfson 
Indiana University 
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UNIVERSAL LIBRARY 


Pine literature in new, to 
paperbound editions... 


Af CHRIST STOPPED AT 08! by Carlo 
i. The author describes life in a primi- 

tive Italian village, which. civiiteation 

¢ 


never 
uL2. DAN OF far by Havelock 
Ellis. ical essays present 


man as an artist. and life as an aesthetic 
problem. 
UL3. THE GOOD SOCIETY by Walter Lipp- 
mann. A brilliant study of modern histo 

as a between an 


LATE GEORGE APLEY by a... >. 
Marquand. The Pulitzer Prize winning 
po Boston society. 95¢ 
Gops by 
Sieitn wan An unusual approach to the his- 
tory of religion, with a ‘oreword by Albert 
Einstein. $1.25 


Homer 


UL6. THE MEASURE OF MAN by Joseph 
Wood, Krutch. A discussion of freedom, 
human values, modern temper and moral 
responsiblity. 95¢ 
UL7. MELBOURNE 4 Lord David — 
The romantic, eventful life of one of anes 
land's greatest Prime Ministers. $1.25 


UL8. OSCAR WILDE by Hesketh Pearson. 
A biography of one of the most colorful 
one controversial figures in lterary 


ry. ¢ 
ULO. THE PURITAN OLIGARCHY by Thomas 
Wertenbcker. A colorful account of early 
in the Massachusetts Bay 
UL1O. QUACKERY IN THE PUBL 
by Albert Lynd. A ap appraisal an 


criticism of public education in the 
United States. 95¢ 
Mar- 


REVEILLE IN WASHINGTON by 
oe Leech. A dramatic view of t 
ion’s capitol during the Civil War. $1.25 


UL12. THE WEB AND THE ROCK by Thomas 
A fictional account of Wolfe's life 

in college, as a teacher, oe abroad 
and his unhappy love affair $1.45 


—Coming in 
IDES OF MARCH by Thornton 
NOBLE ESSENCES by Sir. Osdert 


UL15. SELECTED LETTERS OF J 
on by Jacques Barzun. 
INCOLN MURDERED? 


Sito Fisenschimt, $1.25 
17, YOU CAN'T GO HOME AGAIN by 
homas Wolfe. $1.45 
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Thomas Alva Edison Foundation Awards 


Local groups and members of 
the CEA are invited to submit 
nominations for awards in the 
fields of television, radio and comic 
books to the Thomas Alva Edison 
Foundation. 

One award will go to the tele- 
vision station and one award to 
the radio station that best served 
youth in 1956. Each nomination 
should be accompanied by a state- 
ment of 500 to 1000 words de- 
scribing the achievements of the 
particular radio or television sta- 
tion in serving youth in the local 
community. The committee on sta- 
tion awards will review the recom- 
mendations and secure additional 
information about the nominated 
stations. Nominations should be 
sent by Nov. 1 directly to the Com- 


mittee on Station Awards, Thomas 
Alva Edison Foundation, 8 West 
40th Street, New York 18. 

CEA members are also requested 
to nominate for the comic book 
award for 1956. To be eligible, 
comic books must meet the follow- 
ing requirements: they must be 
published in magazine form, on a 
regular, continuing basis; and they 
must be sold commercially, and 
bear the copyright date 1956. The 
quality of advertising contained in 
the comic books will be taken into 
account. 

Suggestions for the comic book 
award should be sent to Cecil P. 
Golann, Research Director, Nation- 
al Mass Media Award Program, 
Thomas Alva Edison Foundation, 
address as above. 
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1915, Makers and Find 


trayal of the material. 
professional discount. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO. 


OUR LITERARY HERITAGE 


A Pictorial History of the Writer in America 
by Van Wyck Brooks and Otto L. Bettmann 


Van Wyck Brooks has recast into a single volume the text of his 
monumental five volume history of the American writer from 1800- 
lers, and Otto L. Bettmann, founder of the 
Bettmann Archive, has gathered illustrations to illustrate this epic 
account of the mainstream of American letters. : 
unique pictorial ‘history trace the beginnings of American literature, 
the mid-nineteenth century blossoming of culture in New England, the 
literary and social life of the latter half of the century, and the 
extension of the literary scene to all parts of the nation. Both text and 
pictures are extremely comprehensive in their understanding and por- 
Price $8.50; before publication, $7.50, less 


300 FOURTH AVENUE 


The contents of this 


NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 


READING AND 


VOCABULARY 
DEVELOPMENT, 


2nd Edition 
by CHRISTIAN OLIVER WEBER, 
Chairman, Department of 
Psychology, Wells College 


From his comparative scores on the 
reading and vocabulary tests the 
student can measure his overall 
progress. These tests provide the 
student with sense of achievement 
in his accomplishment. The new 
words introduced (500 in all) are 
presented in related groups — then 
used in reading exercises. These 
contain words from previous 
studies so the student maintains a 
continuing acquaintance with new. 
He learns, too, to recognize them 
in the various contexts where they 
appear. Teacher's Manual available 
on adoption. 


192 pages 814” x 11” 


Published 1956 
PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 
Englewood Cliffs, N. J. 


The loss to higher education, es- 
pecially to adult education, occa- 
sioned by the death by lightning of 
John B. Schwertman this summer 
will only gradually be realized. 
Those of us who knew him were 
amazed at his tireless energy, his 


mind with which he saw to the 
heart of educational problems. 

Director of the Center for the 
Study of Liberal Education for Ad- 
ults in Chicago, John Schwertman 
was the leading spirit in a series 
of fascinating seminars held 
throughout the country and in Chi- 
cago, at which teachers and admin- 
istrators thrashed out their prob- 
lems and drew on the resources of 
fact and interpretation brought to 
them by Schwertman and his staff. 
These conversations and work ses- 
sions were mature in the finest 
sense of that word, for maturity of 
approach was the key to Schwert- 
man’s method. 

Often, after a day of discussion 
and debate in which each person’s 
ideas had been aired and atten- 
tively listened to, John Schwert- 
man, in a speech or as a resource 
person, would pull the different 
ideas together and give them a 
creative and meaningful direction 
springing from his own wide ex- 
perience and the thoughtfulness of 
his mind. 

Discussion was not the only 
method Schwertman employed. He 
was also engaged in the writing, 
editing, and publishing of a wide 
range of materials aimed at im- 
proving higher education, and he 
took an active part in planning 
and carrying out experimental pro- 


frankness, and the quickness of]; 


IN APPRECIATION 


grams which have great promise 
for the future. He did 
always in behalf of 
wants to know, to be set 
be liberated. This was the 
man he loved and helped. 


faith in the humanities and his de- 
fense of them in a factual and 
sociological age. While intolerant 
of fuzzy thinking, he was never- 
theless convinced that the human- 
ities are supremely important and 
he gave them the realistic kind of 
support they so much need. 
CEA’ers who were present at our 
annual national program in New 
York in December of 1954 will re- 
member John Schwertman’s chal- 
lenge to us to give our subject 
more life and meaning for adult 
minds. Community groups and 
those who want the liberal arts 
are turning more and more fre- 
quently to others rather than to 
college teachers to present them, 
he told us. Can we put the liberal 
arts college teacher back into the 
position he should hold as our trib- 
ute to the spirit in which John 


Schwertman lived? 


In the May, 1956,Rochester Re- 
view, published by the University 


of Rochester; William H. Gilman 


discusses his work with the Emer- 
son journals preparing a new fif- 
teen-volume edition which will con- 
tain much material never before 
printed. 

During the course of his discus- 
sion, Prof. Gilman makes a strong 
plea for more support for humani- 


ties 


WEBSTER’S 
NEW WORLD 


COLLEGE EDITION 


WEBSTER'S NEW 
WORLD DICTIONARY 


of the American Language 
COLLEGE EDITION 
Now approved and used in nearly 
one thousand colleges. 


Acceptance of a new dictionary on 
such a scale could result from only 
one thing: its demonstrated superiority 
in serving teachers and students. 


42,000 entries. 
$5.00 plain. $6.00 thumb-indexed. 


THE WORLD PUBLISHING COMPANY 
2231 West |l0th Street, Cleveland 2, Ohio 


NOW AVAILASL= 
For Fall English Classes 


The New, Enlarged 
Second Edition of 


AN OXFORD 
ANTHOLOGY OF 


ENGLISHPOETRY 


Edited by Howard F. Lowry, 
College of Wooster 
and Willard Thorp, 
Princeton University 
with the assistance o 
Howard C. Horsford, 
Princeton University 


1376 pages $6.50 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. INC. 
114 Fifth Avenue, New York 11 


We are delighted; 
YOU are delighted 


with 
Fifteen Medern 


American Poets 


We are happy to be able to offer you 
this unique anthology in Rinehart 
Editions, and teachers across the coun- 
try are already expressing their en- 
thusiastic appreciation of it for their 
courses in poetry, American literature, 
contemporary literature, ete. 

315 pp., $1.65 


Other important new 

RINEHART EDITIONS 

© Tennyson: Selected Poetry $.75 

© Spenser: Selected Poetry $1.45 

© Shaw: Selected Plays & Other Writings 
In press 

© Londen: Martin Eden In press 


© Lincoln: Selected Speeches, Messages & 
Letters In press 


Rinehart 232 wadison Ave., WY. 18 
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CEA Directors’ Meeting 


(Continued From Page 2) 
tee, made up of Bruce Dearing, 
Kathrine Koller, and Matthew 


Pearce, and to its chairman Carl 
Lefevre for their excellent work. 


The Ph.D. in English 

Careful attention was also given 
to Alvan S. Ryan’s preliminary re- 
port for his Committee on Doctoral 
Studies in English and Prepara- 
tion for Teaching. One suggestion 
which emerged from a lively dis- 
cussion of the Ph.D. problem was 
that a later several-day meeting 
of CEA members might be held to 
carry on the exploration of the 
topic. It was also felt that a re- 
vised version of the report should 
be published and widely circulated. 


Business Accomplished 

Specific action taken by the di- 
rectors at their meeting included 
approval of a membership drive in 
the fall of 1956; promotion of Al- 
bert Madeira to Administrative 
Secretary - Treasurer, and of Lee 
Holt to Executive Editor and Bus- 
iness Manager of The CEA Critic; 
amendment of the 1956 budget and 
preparation of a 1957 budget; ar- 
rangements for the national CEA 
meeting in December, with the 
tentative topic “English as an In- 
ternational Language: Implications 
for College English Teachers”; and 
recommendations regarding the 
format of The CEA Critic, which, 
beginning in Jan. 1957, will appear 
in larger type with three columns 
on a page instead of four. 


Present at this meeting were 
Bruce Dearing, who was in the 


THE KITTREDGE 
SHAKESPEARE 


PAPER — BOUND 
EDITIONS 


Continue to be successfully 
and extensively used in college 
classrooms. 


16 plays, complete with Kit- 

ge's notes, are available 
in this edition at 70¢ per 
copy, subject to discount. 


Order from: 


GINN 
AND COMPANY 


Home Office: Boston 17 
Sales Offices: New York 11, Chicago 6, 
Atlanta 3, Dallas 1, Columbus 16, 
San Francisco 3, Toronto 7. 


chair; Henry Sams; Harry Warfel; 
John Ciardi; Max Goldberg; Lee 
Holt; George Horner; Kenneth 
Knickerbocker; Carl Lefevre; Al- 
bert Madeira; and Lionel Steven- 
son. Alvan S. Ryan was present 
to read his report. 


Regional Officers 

The twelve regional officers or 
their representatives, meeting in 
another room, discussed such mat- 
ters as the most effective organ- 
ization of regional groups; the 
timing of meetings; cooperative 
meetings with other organizations; 
and the geographical make-up of 
regions. There should be some ef- 
fective way for successful regional 
groups to share their experiences 
with other regions, it was felt. 


Suggested Program 

From a consideration of CEA as 
related to and differing from other 
organizations, the regional officers 
drew up a suggested statement of 
CEA concepts, aims, and purposes, 
from its inception to 1956. In their 
opinion, CEA has always been a 
highly democratic organization, 
full of initiative and new ideas, 
and devoted to any line of activity 
which will improve the quality of 
college and university teaching. 


Among other topics discussed by 
the regional officers were the de- 
sirability of a stronger link be- 
tween regional CEA groups and 
the national CEA; methods of get- 
tine funds to help younger teach- 
ers attend CEA meetings; ways of 
including younger men on regional 
vrograms; the preparation of a 
pamphlet presenting the history 
and aims of CEA and the prepara- 
tion of an anthology of Critic 
articles; the compilation of a di- 
rectory of CEA mer ers; the pre- 
paration of regions newsletters; 
and the need for rather full cov- 
erage of regional activities in The 
CEA Critic. 


Patrick Hogan prepared the re- 
vort of the regional meeting and 
Tohn Ball chaired the meeting. 
Others present were Dean Armold; 
James Barrs: Charles Clark; Nor- 
ton Coe; Clyde Henson; Edgar 
Hirshberg; Harry Moore; Alvan 
Rvan; Donald Sears; and Nathan 
Starr. 


Joint Session 
At the close of the meeting, di- 
rectors and regional officials met 
together and shared ideas. Here 
most of the discussion turned on 
ways of strengthening the CEA 
and of making more people aware 
of its work and of what it stands 
for. The meeting closed with every- 
one heartily agreeing that such 
joint meetings should become. a 


regular part of the CEA program. 


Auding 


A week-end seminar on the aud- 
itory bases of language learning, 
held on July 20 and 2i at Los 
Angeles State College, demonstrat- 
ed some rather important values. 

First, the seminar proved that 
joint sponsorship of such a confer- 
ence, thus distributing costs more 
equitably, is practicable. With the 
help of Dean Albert Graves and 
Associate Dean William G. Leary 
of Los Angeles State, Professor 
William Stryker of Redlands Uni- 
versity, President of southern Cal- 
ifornia CEA, and Professors Don- 
ald J. Lloyd of Wayne University 
and Maxwell H. Goldberg of the 
University of Massachusetts, act- 
ing for the national CEA, the con- 
ference began in favorable and 
comfortable circumstances. 

Second, the seminar membership 
was small enough (about 20) to 
cover ground rapidly and thor- 
oughly, yet not without merriment. 

Most important, the seminar 
members—from Los Angeles State, 
the University of Southern Calif- 
ornia, the Los Angeles City 
Schools, and East Contra Costa 
Junior College—effectively assist- 
ed Donald Brown and Vonald Lloyd 
to explore the auditory bases of 
language learning. 

The key question posed by the 
seminar was “What relation may 
exist between the ability to listen 
with understanding and the abil- 
ities to speak, read, and write?” 
It arose in this way. 

Professor Donald Brown of Se- 
quoia Union High School and San 
Francisco State College has given 
English a new word—auding—for 
the ability to listen with retentive 


BANTAM ¥ BOOKS 


INEXPENSIVE PAPERBACKS 
FOR CLASSROOM USE 
AND OUTSIDE READING 


*® A new abridgement of 
Tolstoy's WAR AND PEACE 


® Works of HEMINGWAY, 
STEINBECK, HUXLEY and 
many others 


® BIOGRAPHIES of famous 
characters in history, 
science, economics, the arts. 


FREE CATALOGUE 


JUST OFF THE PRESS 


BANTAM BOOKS INC. 
25 WEST 45th STREET P 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 

[ Please send me free catalog of J 

1! Bantam Books. (School and College , 
titles specially marked.) 


STATE 


Seminar 


understanding. His work (Auding 
as the Primary Language Ability, 
Doctoral diss., Stanford University, 
1954) names auding as an ability 
parallel to reading, distinguishes 
auding from just hearing, as the 
term “reading” distinguishes that 
process from just looking or see- 
ing. Donald Brown’s research 
seems to establish that ability to 
aud is primary, for it reveals that 
pathological disturbance to the 
area which controls auding often 
blocks ability to speak. 

Donald Brown’s discoveries 
prompted Donald Lloyd to raise 
some questions. “Is there a hier- 
archy of abilities? Is auding the 
base on which speaking is built; 
then reading on speaking, and fi- 
nally writing on reading? What 
does auding have to do with recog- 
nition of the signal system of 
English?” 

Other seminar members added a 
question or two. “Does auding abil- 
ity relate to the kind of improve- 
ment in writing demonstrated by 
Lloyd’s pattern practice, which 
stresses listening attentively to 
language and speaking constantly? 
Does auding relate to the kind of 
oral drill in linguistic grammar 
which Professor Paul Roberts of 
San Jose State College has recent- 
ly used in his writing classes—a 
technique which has also demon- 
strated remarkable success in im- 
proving writing?” 

The seminar members drew these 
conclusions from their week-end of 
talk: a) recognition of auding as 
a separate and primary ability 

(Please turn to next page) 
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Michigan CEA 
Mich. CEA Spring Meeting 
The Mich. CEA met on the 
campus of Nazareth College, Kala- 
mazoo, on May 65, 1956. Clyde 
Henson(MSU) was program chair- 
man. The morning program con- 
sisted of addresses by Arnold Wil- 
liams (MSU), R. W. Collicott 
(Standard Oil), and A. J. M. Smith 
(MSU). Arnold Williams spoke on 
the necessity of scholarship to im- 
prove teaching. A. J. M. Smith 
discussed the communications 
functions of poetry as it records 
values, perceives the qualities of 
experience, and proclaims the 
meaning of life. R. W. Collicott 
spoke on the presence of the val- 
ues taught by the liberal arts in 
industry, which seeks by the na- 
ture of its activities to preserve 
them. 


At lunch W. R. Steinhoff (UM) 
and Clyde Henson reviewed the 
work of members of the Associa- 
tion in opposing the revision of the 
teacher certification code. 


Mass Education 


The afternoon consisted of a 
symposium on various problems 
associated with teaching large 
numbers of students. Erle Leichty 
(MSU) discussed objective exam- 
inations. After analyzing the prob- 
lems in designing, revising, and 
using objective examinations, he 
suggested that essay examinations 
remain superior if they are care- 
fully prepared, if there is a suffi- 
cient number of them, and if the 
answers are read for the purposes 
of comparison. There is no way to 
economize the time required of the 
teacher for adequate examination 
of the student. 


Sam Baskett (MSU) reported on 
a closed circuit .television experi- 


Auding Seminar 
(Continued From Page 6) 


should be encouraged, especially 
among language teachers; b) 
knowledge of the auding tests now 
available should be disseminated; 
c) what E-Mc2 did to physics, aud- 
ing may do to language learning, 
and thus to freshman English; d) 
research must be pushed so as to 
build knowledge about the possible 
auditory bases of language learn- 
ing; e) that knowledge must be 
made available to all language arts 
teachers. 


It is hoped that the discussions 
of the conference will be available 
on tape, or in a detailed written 
summary. Notice will be posted in 
The CEA Critic. 


Spring Meeting 
ment in teaching. Although tech- 
niques appeared adequate and stu- 
dent response was favorable, he 
felt the result was unsatisfactory. 
Television appeared to make con- 
ventional classroom communication 
between instructor and _ student 
more difficult because the student 
had been conditioned to regard 
himself as a receiver, not as a 
participant. The student tended to 
think of TV presentations as 
“shows,” and normal classroom 
activity as of the same nature. 
Passivity, not activity, was encour- 


aged. 


W. R. Steinhoff (UM) reported 
his observations of the TV experi- 
ment at New York Univ. He felt 
that in this case also student pas- 
sivity was a significant result. The 
discussion carried on by instruc- 
tors before the TV cameras was 
centered on the text, and no effort 
was made to consider students’ 
problems in understanding and 
evaluating the text, or their activ- 
ity in connection with the broad- 
cast discussion. The enormous 
amount of time required to pre- 
pare a tele-cast appeared also to 
make such teaching less econom- 
ical of instructors’ time than the 
conventional modes of teaching. 


General Education 

Hoover Jordan (MSNC) spoke 
about the implications for general 
education of heavy enrollments in 
the near future. The aims and 
methods of communication and 
humanities courses are insuffici- 
ently clarified at present to justify 
regarding them as more suitable 
to the education of large numbers 
than the conventional courses. Ad- 
ministrators, in their desire for 
change as evidence of progress, 
may create very serious adminis- 
trative problems, such as selection 
of faculty, organization of staffs, 
lowered quality of student work, 
reduction of upperclass courses, 
and lower quality of faculty pre- 
paration. At the conclusion of the 
symposium, vice-president Henson 
thanked the participants and turn- 
ed the meeting over to president 
Newcomer. 


Business Meeting 
New officers elected by acclama- 
tion were Ralph N. Miller (WM), 
president; Arthur Eastman (UM), 
vice-president; Keith Fennimore 
(Albion) secretary-treasurer. 


A motion was passed to appoint 
a committee to draw up a proposed 
revision of the Mich. state teach- 
ers certification code that MCEA 
can support, to cooperate with like 
committees from other bodies, and 
to organize a conference of such 


Byron Guyer 
Los Angeles State College 


committees (meeting to be held on 


Michigan CEA Resolves 
WHEREAS, the State Board 
of Education has rejected a 
proposal for a new Certifica- 
tion Code which was opposed 
by an overwhelming majority 
of educators in this state, and 
WHEREAS, the State Board 
of Education has announced 
its intention of appointing a 
new committee to study the 
subject of certification, NOW 
THEREFORE BE IT RE- 
SOLVED that Mich. CEA 
commends the wise and states- 
manlike action of the State 
Board of Education, and BE 
IT FURTHER RESOLVED 
that the Mich. CEA urges that 
the new study of certification 
be carried on by a group that 
is widely representative of 
persons and groups interested 
in education in this state, and 
BE IT FURTHER RESOLV- 
ED that the Mich. CEA re- 
commends to the State Board 
of Education that the present 
certification code be published 
in a new edition and made 
readily available for wide dis- 
tribution and study. 


Oct. 20, 1956) to appraise the MEA 
amendment and set up a bureau of 
speakers and essayists. The com- 
mittee has already begun to work 
in cooperation with the state con- 
ference of AAUP chapters. Mem- 
bers are Vern Wagner (Wayne), 
chairman; John Virtue (MSNC); 
and W. R. Steinhoff (UM). 
Ralph N. Miller, Secretary 
Western Michigan College 


1956 successes 


SHORT 
SEWALL 
Short Stories 
for Study 
3rd Edition 


WAITE 

— ATKINSON 
Stories from 
Literature 
for Our Time 


Henry Holt and Co. 


‘fine and usable versions 
of basic books” 


MEYER H. ABRAMS 


RIVERSIDE 
EDITIONS 


General Editor GORDON N. RAY 


The following titles are now avail- 
able in this new and contin 
expanding paperback series of 
British and American classics. 


Austen 


PRIDE AND PREJUDICE 
ed. Mark Schorer $.65 


Bronté 


WUTHERING HEIGHTS 
ed. V. S. Pritchett $.70 


Brownin 
SELECTED POEMS 
ed. Donald Smailey $.95 


Dickens 


BLEAK HOUSE — 
ed. Morton D. Zabel $1.25 


Eliot 
MIDDLEMARCH 
ed. Gordon $. Haight $1.20 


James 


THE PORTRAIT OF A LADY 
ed. Leon Edel $.80 


Malory 
KING ARTHUR 
AND HIS KNIGHTS 


Melville 


MOBY-DICK 
ed. Alfred Kazin $.75 


Newman 
APOLOGIA PRO VITA SUA 
ed. A. Dwight Culler $1.05 


Poe 
SELECTED WRITINGS 
ed. Edward H. Davidson $.95 


Scott 
ROB ROY 
ed. Edgar Johnson $.95 


Houghton Mifflin Company 
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FALL MEETINGS 

The fall meeting of the Michigan 
CEA will be held at Wayne Uni- 
versity, October 27, 1956. 

The fall meeting of the South- 
ern California CEA will be held 
Oct. 27 at UCLA with Prof. Blake 
Nevius in charge of local arrange- 
ments. The topic will be structural 
linguistics and its relevance to the 
teaching of English composition. 

The Greater New York CEA will 
hold its fall meeting on Nev. 3 at 
the Museum of Modern Art. Hous- 
ton Peterson of Rutgers will speak 
on “Eloquence in the Classroom.” 

The Virginia-North Carolina- 
West Virginia CEA will hold its 
fall meeting Oct. 20 at East Car- 
olina College at Greenville, North 
Carolina. Professor James E. Poin- 
dexter is regional president. 

Pennsylvania CEA 

Sixty CEA’ers from 25 colleges 
and universities attended the ninth 
annual meeting of the Penn. CEA 
at Ursinus College on April 28. 
After a welcome by President Nor- 
man E. McClure of Ursinus, three 
speakers addressed themselves to 
the topic “The English Department 
Faces the Bulge in Enrollment.” 
Calvin D. Yost, Jr. (Ursinus) 
chaired this session. Speakers were 
Allen G. Chester (Univ. of Pa.), 
Alan S. Downer (Princeton), and 
Robert U. Jameson (Haverford 
School). Bruce Dearing, CEA’s 
national president, spoke at the 
luncheon. In the afternoon session 
August H. Able (Delaware) spoke 
on “Books in American Culture 
Today.” 

Committee members for the 
meeting were Calvin Yost (chair- 
man) and Matthew Black, H. Lloyd 


RITER'S GUIDE 


AND INDEX TO ENGLISH, 
Revised 


PORTER G. PERRIN, 
University of Washington 


A combined text and reference 
handbook. This is an effective 
combination of a good textbook 
and an exceptionally complete and 
efficient reference handbook. 

848 pages; $3.25 list 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


Chicago 


Jones, John B. Douds, and A. J. 
App. Officers elected for next year 
are Calvin D. Yost, Jr., president; 
John B. Dodds, vice-president; and 
Elizabeth W. Schneider, secretary- 
treasurer. Next year’s meeting will 
be held at Bucknell. 
Dean D. Armold, 

Pennsylvania Military College 


Fall Assignments: 
CEA Executive Director 

Max Goldberg is to be recorder 
at the Thirty-Ninth Annual Meet- 
ing of the American Council on 
Education, to be held at the Palmer 
House, Chicago, Oct. 11-12. He will 
cover the section meetings on the 
mutual interests of education and 
business and industry. He is 
serving, also, as consultant for 
management-labor-education rela- 
tions to the Committee on General 
Education of the Association for 
Higher Education. He will be 
speaker at the annual meeting of 
the New England unit of the As- 
sociation of University Evening 
Colleges (Oct. 20, Clark Univer- 
sity). The Clark sessions will dis- 
cuss “The University, Industry, 
and Liberal Education.” 

Max will speak at the Sept. 11- 
12 meetings of the Tennessee Col- 
leges’ English Conference, Middle 
Tennessee State College, Murfrees- 
boro, and at the NCTE Convention, 
St. Louis, Nov. 22-24. 


Brother Cormac Philip, writing 
in The Commonweal, outlines in a 
piece entitled “The Future of Edu- 
cation” the work of the CEA Insti- 
tutes in drawing national attention 
to the importance of the liberal 
arts to the nation’s industry. 


CEA SPONSORS GOOD READING 


Now under CEA sponsorship, a completely revised edition of Good 
Reading has been published, as a Mentor Book (MD 178 - $.50). 
It carries opposite its title page the following endorsement by 
CEA’s Executive Director: “Good Reading renders substantial serv- 
ice toward that cultural literacy which is essential to democratic 
growth and well-being. It has our vigorous sponsorship.” 


Containing many new and valuable features, the 1956 edition is 
edited by J. Sherwood Weber (Pratt Institute) and assistant editors 
are Charles B. Goodrich, Truman M. Talley, Ruth Ulman, Arthur 
Waldhorn (past president of the Greater N.Y. CEA), and Arthur 
Zeiger. It is endorsed by the Adult Education Association, the 
American Library Association, the Association of College and Ref- 
erence Libraries, and the National Council of Teachers of English. 


THE 


Atlantic’s 
EDUCATIONAL 
EDITION 


Just Published 
A CERTAIN SMILE 
by 


Frangoise Sagan 


For Classroom Use 
INCLUDES 


Exercises In 
Translated by Anne Green | 


author of Bonjour Tristesse 


Don't miss this second novel | 
by one of today’s most tal- 

ented and talked about young WRITING 
writers. Deft, penetrating, 
sensitive, this cheerful amoral 
tale concerns a young girl's | READING 
awakening to love and ma- l 
turity. 


VOCABULARY 


Price $2.95, less professional 
discount. 


Write for complete details. 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY 
8 ARLINGTON STREET 
BOSTON 16, MASSACHUSETTS 


E. P. DUTTON & CO. NEW YORK 10 


EVERY MAN’S 
LIBRARY 


announces a 
magnificent new 
translation of 


The 
Betrothed 


1 Promessi Sposi 
BY ALESSANDRO MANZONI 


Archibald Colquhoun’s recent 
translation of this 19th-century 
Italian classic has been hailed 
as the very finest. 


Standard Edition #999 $1.65 


E. P. DUTTON & CO.,- INC. 
300 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


Atlanta Dalles Palo Alto New York 


New volumes in 
Everyman's Library 


FORUM 


A Book of Essays 
for College English 


By CHRISTIAN KIEFER and 
LAURENCE MUIR. Thirty-seven 
readings for freshman compo- 
sition, offering a great variety 
of subject matter of interest 
and value to the student in 
liberal arts. The authors are 
chosen largely from the con- 
temporary and recent periods. 
Maximum flexibility of organ- 
ization is achieved through the 
avoidance of rigid subject 
categories. Study suggestions 
‘ollow each essay. 

Large octavo, 290 pages, $2.40 


Standard Editions—$1.65 each 


Milton’s Poems 


A new edition based on Mil- 
ton’s editions and manuscripts. 
Introduced and edited by Pro- 
fessor B. A. Wright, University 
of Southampton #384 


Everyman and 
Other Medieval | 
Miracle Plays 


Edited and introduced by A. C. 
Cawley, University of Leeds. 
A completely revised and en- 
larged edition containing six- 
teen of the most famous medi- 
eval Biblical pageants. #381 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., INC. 
300 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


APPLETON-CENTURY 
CROFTS 
35 West 32 Street, New York 
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